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Animal Drawing 


Ever since the caveman drew the “first” buffalo, artists have been fascinated by 

animals, Perhaps you too have wished you could “capture” the moments when 
your dog cocks his head as he waits for you, or the times when you've seen deer 
in the woods. Everyone can appreciate good animal art, and it is as popular today 
as ever before. 

There are so many different kinds of animals —so many fascinating subjects — 
we cannot begin to illustrate each one in this section. However, if you leam to 
draw those that we do picture, you will soon be able to make the alterations 
needed to render any animal in the world. And these subjects are all at your 

e fingertips! You won't have to take a trip to Africa to get models; the neighbors’ 
pets and other animals you see in your own backyard are also interesting. But, 
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when you do want to try a different type of animal, you can refer 
to the photographs in books and magazines. If you are near a 
Public library and have a card, you already have your passport to 
any part of the world; parts where you are likely to find any kind 
of animal. 

The charcoal pencil sketches on this page were drawn directly 
from life, The poses were combined and developed to create the 
finished painting. 

Whether you do most of your sketching from life or from photo- 
graphs, we know you will enjoy animal drawing. And once you 
understand the grace and strength that is found in animals, you 


may want to continue your animal studies. Of course, we don’t 
expect that everyone will become an animal artist; this depends 
upon personal goals. 

rotten, Sina aris specialize. Some prefer to draw horses, 
while others like dogs and cats. There are some who draw and paint 
nothing but birds. Still others enjoy drawing and painting the whole 
animal world. This requires research and practice. If you use this 
section for research, you will find it very helpful, but it is up to you 
how much practice you will put into your lesson work, Naturally, 
practice is the main ingredient that makes the difference. 
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Basic Animal Forms 


y animal artist should be aware that the animal world can 
be divided into several basic types. For instance, the gray squirrel 
and red squirrel are of the same basic animal types; they have 
similar forms and vary only in size and color. 

Illustrated below are some of the basic animal types that are 
familiar to us all. As you can see from these sketches, once you 
arn to draw a horse, you will have little trouble drawing a zebra 
because the zebra is simply a striped, wild horse. In the same way, 
a study of the common cat will teach you much about drawing 
panthers and tigers. You will also find that dogs are constructed 
like wolves, jackals, and foxes; buffaloes and bison, as members 
of the cattle family, are similar to the domestic cow; and, in basic 
construction, goats, sheep, antelope, and deer are very much alike. 

In drawing the individual kinds of animals, study them care- 
fully to discover exactly how they might vary from the basic types. 
Are their necks longer or shorter? Are their legs perhaps more 
slender? Is the head of one longer than another? Think of various 
dogs in your neighborhood and try to recall some of the features 
that make one dog look different from another. As another instance, 
when you study the various kinds of antelope, (there are about 
70 varieties in Africa alone) you will find that they vary greatly 


Above you see @ horse, a zebra, and a donkey; and on your 


e right, @ muledeer, a pronghorn and a mountain sheep. 
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The domestic bull and the African buffalo are both of the 
ox family. 


Representing the cat family are the domestic cat, the leop- 
‘ord and the tiger. 
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in nose construction. Some have noses like goats, others like deer 
or cattle; and some have noses like no other animal. The ears also 
differ, with some being pointed and others rounded. And, of course, 
the horns come in all sizes and shapes, When you draw a particular 
kind of antelope, you can begin with a basic deerlike animal and 
then add the characteristics of its particular kind. 

There are of course some unusual animals for which we can 
give you no basic forms. The duck-bill platypus is an example and 
the sloth is another. Also, the particular details that you learn from 
drawing a horse or cow will not help you directly in drawing an 
aardvark or a chimpanzee. However, if you learn to draw a 
chimpanzee, it will help you greatly when drawing the other kinds 
of apes. 

Be sure that you learn to draw basic types like the horse, cow, 
deer, dog, and cat, for these will help you in drawing a multitude 
of similar wild animals. If you also study a squirrel, a mink, and 
a monkey, you will have extended your knowledge of the drawing 
of animals to include rodents, the weasel family, and the many 
kinds of monkeys. The further you extend this knowledge, the 
easier each new animal will be for you to draw and the more con- 
fident you will be of your ability to draw animals in general. 


Drawings by Walter J. Wilwerding. 
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Since man is our most familiar living creature, we will pause 
here to compare animal form to that of man. This comparison, we 
hope, will make it easier for you to understand animal construc- 
tion. We have chosen man’s best friend, the dog, as a subject for 
comparison, not because its form is closest to that of man, but 
because it is one animal that may be seen every day. 

When standing erect, the dog's torso is longer in proportion than 
that of man, while man’s legs are stouter and longer. The main 
reason is that the dog carries itself on four legs and man must 
support himself on just two. In profile view, with man down on 
hands and feet in the position of the dog, we find that the shoul- 
der and hip joints are similarly located. Note, too, that the man 
has a much more definite bicep muscle than the dog, and that 
man’s arm is longer between the shoulder and elbow. Man uses 
his arm muscles constantly for lifting and throwing and so we 
have these two differences in arm structure. 

In this profile view of man and dog you can readily compare 
the knee and heel, or hock, joints on the two. Here you see that the 
distance between the heel and the end of the toes on the dog is 
greater than the distance between the heel and toes on man. 


In these demonstrations the size of 
the man has been reduced down to 
‘equal that of a dog s0 you con 
make a clearer comparison of their 
proportions and skeletons. 


Skeletons of Animals and Man 


The similarity of construction in living mammals is made even 
clearer when we compare the skeleton of an animal with that of 
a man. To make the comparison easy we put the man in the posi- 
tion of a four legged animal and marked the similar parts on 
both skeletons. 

Here you see plainly how the shoulder blade of the dog extends 
down the side of its shoulders while man's shoulder blade lies 
flat on the back of his shoulder. Thus, in an erect position, man’s 
shoulders are pulled back and man becomes broader across the 
chest. The figures of the man and the dog at the top of the page 
provide a good illustration of this. Also observe that from the side 
the pelvis bone of the dog is narrower and not nearly as rounded 
as the man's. 

Note how the man’s upper arm and thigh bones are much longer 
and heavier than the dog's. Also observe how the dog's heel or 
hock is off the ground when the animal walks, while man’s heel is 
on the ground when he walks, We have put man on his toes here 
to show you the similarity of hock and heel construction. You 
might also observe that the knee and elbow joints of the dog are 
located much closer to the trunk of the body than man’s are. Both 
man and dog have seven vertebrae in the neck, but those of the 
dog are longer, and so its neck is longer than man’s. Most mammals 
have seven neck vertebrae, (an exception being the sloth). Even 
the giraffe, with its long neck, has just seven neck vertebrae. 


Drawings by Charles Murphy. 
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scapula 


Further Comparisons 


When we compare the skeletons of the horse and man, we find 
greater differences than between the dog and man. At first glance, 
the two skeletons look entirely different, but as we study their 
bones and joints more closely, we find that each has a skull, neck 
vertebrae, ribs, upper and lower arm bones, and. wrist bones. In 


this lesson we will use the same names for both so that the si 


larities will be more apparent. 


point of 
shoulder 


Man’s thumb is one of th , 
most noticeable contrasts be- 
tween his structure and that of 
other animals. However, the 
projection of the thumb is still 
evident on some animals. 


To allow movement, the lower jaw 
is hinged to the cranium. This action 
is very important in eating, making 
sounds, and breathing through the 
mouth. 


On the lion's paw, os on most 
members of the cat family, 
the projection of the thumb 
can be seen quite clearly. 


The thumb is 
front foot of the 


An elephant’s skull is large and 
heavy but not out of proportion 
considering his mammoth size. The 
frontal bones, the tusks, are highly 
developed and serve as weapons 
for attack or defense. 


isting on the 


in its place there is just a nub 
or rounded callus. 


jirrel and 


toes (fingers). 


On the giraffe, note the two dis- 
tinct types of teeth, the front teeth 
for grasping ond clipping food, and 
the rear teeth for grinding and pul- 
verizing. 


This drowing is of the bear's 
paw. The thumb is located up 
in the same area as the other 


‘On the deer, the thumb is also 
missing. And, on this animal, 
the nails have been modified 
into hoofs. 


A lion’s meat eating diet influences 
the structure of his skull. Note the 
heavy bones around the front fangs 
ond the grinders in the back. 


humerus 


Bones 


Bones are the stout framework of animals and support the muscles 
and other organs in much the same way that steel beams and 
girders support the brittle cement skin and floor levels of a tall 
skyscraper. Without this bony structure, an animal’s muscles would 
be a lumpy, unsupported mass without form. Naturally, certain 
bones do certain jobs. The strong, cagelike ribs enclose the ani- 
mal’s vital organs, and the neck bones (seven in number on all of 
the animals shown here), allow the animal's head considerable 
freedom of motion up and down and sideways. 

These skeletons will give you a basis for the study of the frame- 
works of many other animals, The dog's skeleton will serve as an 
example for wolves, foxes, jackals, and other wild and domestic 
dogs. Skeletons of the leopard, tiger, lion, and other cats are 
similar to the cat skeleton shown here. The horse's skeleton is very 
much the same as the zebra’s and donkey's. The skeleton of the 
cow is much like that of the buffalo and other wild cattle, and, 
though much heavier, it is similar to that of the deer and the 
antelope. 

In addition to the likenesses mentioned above, you will notice 
how much the skeletons of the horse and the cow are alike, since 
both are hoofed animals. Also, since the dog and cat are both 
carnivorous (meat eating) animals, there are many ways in which 
these two are alike. The skeleton of this dog has a longer skull than 
the cat, but certain dogs, like Pekinese, Pug, and Bulldogs, have 
skulls that are rounded like the cat's. 
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Muscles 


Here you can sce the muscles of the animals whose skeletons you 
studied on the last page. Again, you will note similarities between 
the horse and the cow. But, because the cow's neck is shorter and 
deeper and its body is heavier, the muscles covering the neck and 
shoulder areas are much broader than the same muscles on the 
horse. Also, on the cow, the lower muscles of his neck extend down 
to what is called the “brisket” where they form a distinct lump. 
Look back at the skeleton of the cow and you will be able to see 
why the cow's “brisket bulge” is so much bigger than the horse's. 
Note, too, how the tail of the cow rises higher at the base while 
the rear quarters of the horse are more rounded. It will pay you 
to study these muscles thoroughly and to draw them often until 
you have impressed their form on your mind and you know them 
by heart. 

The muscles of the dog and the cat are much alike, except that 
are heavier. The dog pictured here stands 
higher on his legs, but some dogs have much shorter legs than the 
cat. The front legs of the Pekinese and Bulldog are even bowed. 
We would especially advise you to draw the shoulder and rear- 
les on these animals and memorize their shapes and 
are important because they are quite dis- 
tinct and, unless the animal has extremely long hair, these muscles 
can be easily seen under the skin. You will probably find it inter- 
esting to compare the skeletons and muscle diagrams of each 
animal to help you understand where and how the muscles are 
attached to the bones. You will also be able to tell which bones 
covered by which muscles, and how the various muscles and 
bones work together to move the animal around. 


the leg muscles of the ca 
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The shaggy coats on many dogs often hide their bone and 
muscle structure. Here you can study these in detail — the 
front view in the first two illustrations, the side view in the 
second two sketches. 


Important Muscles To Look For 


As you sketch animals from life and study good photographs of 
als, you will note that the muscular anatomy is often quite 
visible under the skin of a short-haired animal. In places, on the 
knee, elbow, and shoulder, you can even see where the ends of 
the bones are just under the skin, You can feel these same bone 
ends on your own shoulders, elbows, and knees. These surface 
muscles and bone ends control the form of the animal you are 
drawing. On this page we show you some of the muscles on the 
forequarters and hindquarters of various animals so that you can 
see how much they show through even though they are softened 
in form by the animal's skin and hair. The sharp outlines of the 
raw muscle never completely show through, although they are 
quite visible on the hindquarters of the horse. 

If you copy these muscles until you have a good idea of their 
location and shape, you will have little trouble giving the proper 
light and shadow to the animals that you draw. Note especially 
how important the muscular structure under the skin is when 
drawing the shoulders of the lion and the dog. 


Drawings by Walter J. Wilwerding. 
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‘On the bottom row are four views of a horse showing the 
placement of the muscles and how they affect the details 
that we see on the surface skin. The first two studies illus- 
trate the neck and shoulders, the last two show the rear 
quarters. 


The powerful muscles of the lion ore visible even when cov- 
ered by his tawny hide. By comparing these two drawings 
you can see how a more detailed study of muscles will help 
you when doing realistic ort. 
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Study by George Terp. 
Notice how solid these basic forms appear, The realism and 
depth come from the proper handling of light and shadow. 
When you draw animals, remember to look for the “forms”, 
it will help you when you render. 


Form 


Keep in mind that animals, like most everything you draw, are 
rounded in the body and not flat like a piece of cardboard. Con- 
centrate on making animals appear solid when you draw them and 
always note the light source for each of your subjects. Remember 
that the light and the shadows that are cast by that light are im- 
portant to you as an artist. They carefully describe the animal's 
form for you and at the same time show you how to describe that 
form on paper. 

The diagrams here remind you of the basic forms: the cube, the 
sphere, the cylinder, and the cone. You will find variations of 
these forms in all living things. An animal’s leg, for example, is 
similar to the form of a long cylinder. The bill of a bird is often 
close to the cone shape we have illustrated. 

Below, in the drawings of the elephant (drawn from the photo 
at right), the artist has shown two steps in his development of a 
picture with depth, The first is a rough sketch of the animal's gen- 
eral form. In the second picture, the artist has tried to show this 
form more dramatically through the use of highlight and shadow. 
The final step would be the careful rendering of wrinkles and 
other details, 

‘The ideal way to draw animals is to sketch them from life, but 
you can begin by drawing mounted animals in a museum or in a 
taxidermist’s shop. 

Farm animals also make wonderful models. The big barrel-like 
bodies of cows and the more sculptured bodies of horses are excel- 
lent for study in learning animal form. City people can draw ani 
mals in zoos or pet shops, or they can use their own or their 
neighbors’ pets as models. 

No matter what animals you draw, don’t think only of outlines. 
Remember always to look for the light and shadow contrasts that 
bring out the large, rounded forms. After all, nature does not put 
a heavy black outline around any animal, and so, in most of your 
drawings, there is no reason for you to do so. 


Drawings by Walter J. Wilwerding. 
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This photo was token at @ 200. Notice how well the picture 
shows the textures and forms of the elephont, This is the 
photogroph the artist used when he did the form drawings 
on this page. 


\ 
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Moke your first sketch light and free os you try to copture 

the roundness of the form with your pencil. Heavy lines in 

the early stages can flatten your picture and bog down its 

development. 


As you work the shadows in, concentrate on the large pat- 
terns of light and dark. Remember that you are trying to 
give depth to the animal's basic form. Save the minor details 
for later in the picture's development. 


Animals in Motion 


Illustrated are five poses of a cantering 
horse. The canter can be compared to a 
slow gallop because the general action of 
the two is similar. In the center, however, 
the horse does not lift its forelegs os 
high, nor does it stretch its legs as far to 
the front and the rear, as it does in the 
foster gallop. The arfist has chosen five 
movements that give the greatest variety 
of action. If you were to make a single 
drawing of a cantering horse, you might 
choose a pose like the fifth sketch across 
the page, because this drawing most com- 
pletely typifies the canter. 


The artist has used photographs and his 
well trained memory to draw both of these 
horse sequences. To help train your mem- 
ory, you should sketch from life as often 
a3 possible, You will find it extremely diff- 
cult to finish your drawings in much detail 
while you are actually sketching the live 
and active horse. But afterwards, with the 
help of photos or slides, you can take 
enough time to add accurate details. Such 
detailed studies should emphasize the 
form and arrangement of the larger sur- 
face muscles. It is offen helpful to do 
these studies on tracing paper over your 
action sketches. 


In the first stage of this sequence, the cat 
is shown in a fast trot. In the second stage, 
the cat suddenly brings its hind feet for- 
ward into a crouch and is ready to jump. 
In the next three drawings, you can see 
how the cat's body is gradually extended 
until it completely clears the ground, All 
members of the cat family jump in this 
manner. Of course, these drawings can be 
finished with more detail from clear, 
sharply focused photographs. Rough 
sketches of live animals and careful stud- 
ies of animal photos provide the winning 
combination for the student who wants to 
be a top animal artist. 


Drawing From Photographs 


Drawing animals in various action poses is good practice for 
every artist. Through such practice, you will become completely 
familiar with the general shapes, sizes, and functions of the ani- 
mal’s anatomy. As your eye for these things becomes sharper, you 
will find it easier to draw everything . . . from cartoons to land- 
scapes. Remember, a good animal artist must be able to draw 
animals from every view. 

At first, as you are developing, you should sketch directly from 
life or even from photographs. In this way you will learn the cor- 
rect proportions as well as the similarities and differences of vari- 
ous animals. Later, when you have a large store of mental pictures 
in your mind-file, you will enjoy sketching from imagination. These 
horses were done from photos, but the artist might well have con- 
structed them without any research because he has a thorough 
understanding of horse anatomy. Whether you make simple sketches 
or detailed renderings, remember the importance of light and 
shadow patterns to emphasize the animal’s form and to give your 
drawing a more solid, realistic appearance. Notice in these draw- 
ings, how the muscles are accented with highlights and dark 
shadows to help intensify the feeling of action. 
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Proportions and General Characteristics 


When you draw people, your drawing must show whether those 
people are men or women, grown people or children. In the same 
way, your animal drawings must also tell us certain details about 
the animal involved. You can tell a man from a woman even when 
both are dressed in trousers, and so a person who knows animals 
can at once tell a cow from a bull, A great many people well 
acquainted with cats can even tell by looking at a cat's head 
whether it is a tomeat or a female. This is not true to the same 
extent in many other animals. Most often, dogs, rabbits, squirrels 
and even horses look much the same regardless of sex. But, a 
young animal does not look like a mature animal, which means 
that you cannot just draw an animal smaller and expect it to really 
look young. For instance, if you want to draw a picture of a boy, 
and you draw him with the same proportions as a man but smaller, 
he would not look like a boy. He would look like a small man. 
The same is true in drawing animals, 

Above, you can see definite differences in the appearance of the 
bull, the calf, and the cow. The bull is heavier, with heavy neck 
muscles. The calf’s legs are longer in proportion to its body than 
those of the bull or the cow. If we drew the calf as large as the bull, 
you would still know that it was a calf because of these and other 
different characteristics. You will see these same kinds of differ- 
ences when comparing the foal with the mare or the puppy with its 
mother. The puppy has shorter legs, a larger head in proportion 
to its body and is much more plump in appearance than the older 
dog. The kitten and the young of nearly all animals have many of 
the same characteristics. Study young animals carefully to see what 
it is that makes them look young. There is a pudgy softness and an 
appealing clumsiness about the young of most animals. They look 
cute regardless of their kind; even the devilish looking hyena is 
lovable when it is young. 


Art by Walter J. Wilwerding. 


This collie pup is drawn larger than 
it would really appear if it were 
standing next to full grown dog. 
For more thoughtful study, itis often 
wise to use a variety of 
scales in your drawing. 


tration. 


sand 


A colt is born with almost the 
same length of legs thot it will 
have os an adult horse! This 
makes the young foal an 
“awkward baby” but one that 
is very interesting to draw. 


A family portrait: o Jersey bull, calf, and cow. Contrast 
between the hulking strength of the bull and the less defined 
proportions of the cow and calf are easily seen in this illus- 


Like all young onimals, this kitten 
has characteristics all of its own. 
The legs. feet and head seem too 
large when compared to the under- 
developed body, as seems to be the 
pattern in all young onimols. 
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WHAT TO DO 


You can practice drawing animals in action with the help of these 
photos. Before you start to draw, note the various degrees of 
action. The beagle dog is in a full run, The candid shot of the 
from her bath portrays a slower, more calculated 
, rhythmical walk is shown in the photo of the Bar- 


tiger comi 


ait. An evel 


bary sheep, 


Photograph by Harold M. Lambert. 
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Use several sheets of tracing paper to develop these actions. 
On the first sheet, make a quick, rough sketch to get the gesture 
and basic shapes. Put another sheet over this first one and draw the 
proportions and action more carefully. Finish with two or three 
more sheets of tracing paper. Indicate the details. 


WHAT TO DO 


Ri 


rdless of the amount of action in your drawing, in realistic 
art you always need to indicate the form of your subject. Here 
you see three animals each with a unique shape and a unique form. 
Do several practice drawings of the hippo, the cow and the polar 
bear, trying to make them appear as solid and three-dimensional 
as possible. 

At first, don’t worry about the color markings on the cow, the 
texture on the hippo’s hide, or the shaggy quality of the bear's 
fur. Draw the form of each animal — study the shadow patterns. 
Later, for the “finishing touches” you can add these surface details. 
Why not do several drawings of each animal, using a variety of 
mediums? The more experimenting and practice you have with 
colored pencils, opaque wash, brush and ink and so forth, the more 
you will learn and the more you will enjoy practicing. 


if a 


Polar Bear photo courtesy of Walter J. Wilwerding. 


Photograph by Harold M. Lambert. 
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Rendering Details 


All animal art is not handled in intricate detail. Animal paintings 
that are hung in a gallery or in a home need not be painted in 
elaborate detail. The general effect is usually more important than 
the detail in this particular kind of painting because such pictures 
are not ordinarily viewed very closely. For this kind of painting, 
even the best animal painters do not feel it necessary to put a high- 
light in an animal's eye. The eye, in fact, might be just a dark spot 
painted where the eye should be. Illustrating for books and maga- 
zines, however, is quite different. Because book and magazine 
illustrations are seen at extremely close range, dark blobs cannot 
do the work of accurate details, In any case, it is well to know 
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what the details look like, Once you know, you will be able to 
suggest details more exactly and effectively. 

Here are some details of the head of a horse that include a 
closeup of the horse’s eye. For the dog on the left, you have a 
close look at both the nose and eye, Observe the way that these 
details have been handled on other dogs. The deer heads help to 
show you how the antlers appear from different views as the animal 
turns and lowers its head. This is an important detail in drawing 
antlered and horned animals and one that you will want to practice 
and become familiar with. 


Studies by Walter J. Wilwerding. 


Sketches by Walter J. Wilwerding. 


Sketching 

Wild animals are very active even when caged or in a 200. There- Domestic animals are usually better models as they can be posed 

fore, you may often get started on a sketch only to have your model to allow you time for sustained studies. These detailed drawings 

change his pose. To overcome this problem, you have to work will also improve your accuracy in quick action sketches. At every 

quickly and in a very simple style. Also, you will find that you can opportunity, at the 200 and at home, you should make sketches 
“freeze” the image of the animal in your mind and then finish your from life. Remember, you learn to draw by drawing! (¢ 
sketch from this memory (mental picture). This type of drawing 

Is valuable for animal artists. Step-by-Step Drawing by Walter J. Wilwerding. 


In the first step the artist 
sketched in the basic shapes. 
He did not worry about details 
or shading, he was interested 
in forms and shapes. 


The artist darkened his lines 
‘and added some important 
details in this second step. 


In the third step the artist 
added important shadow 
‘areas to suggest solidity and 
depth. 


The finished drawing shows 
how the artist refined thel 
shadow areas, darkened some 
of the areas, and added the 
last details. Notice how solid- 
Ny ity is created by the careful 
~ use of lights and darks. 
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You can get unique effects when using colored poper as a 
background for your art, This Russian wolthound was 
Painted with black, white, and gray tempera on a medium- 
gray poper 


The sketch of the cute Pomeranian dog was done with HB 
and 2B pencils. Some of the tones were blended with a 
paper stump. 


a 


Variety in Rendering 


No matter what subject matter you choose, it is always wise to be 
familiar with many different media. When you are well acquainted 
with the handling of ink, pencil, charcoal, and watercolor, to men- 
tion just a few of the media at the artist's disposal, you may find 
that some particular medium exactly fits your individual tempera- 
ment and talents and this medium may become your specialty. 
Try various kinds of paper with various mediums. You will find 
eo Some papers are particularly good for one medium and not so 
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When using white paper it helps the solidity of the 
‘crt to add some shadows under or just behind your 
subject. 


HB ond 28 pencils plus @ charcoal pencil were e 
ployed to finish this picture of the Dalmatian dog. 


Art by Walter J. Wilwerding. 


good for others. You will enjoy trying different combinations to 
find out which kind of paper works best for you with each medium. 
With the exception of the Russian Wolfhound done on gray paper, 
the other dogs on this page were done on a partly transparent paper 
found in a layout tracing pad. This paper has a surface that works 
well with pencil, crayon, and charcoal. You can lay a rough sketch 
underneath and use it for a guide in making your finished drawing. 
This finished work should be mounted over a clean white sheet of 
Paper to give the drawing maximum clarity and contrast. 


Drawing with Colored Pencils 
— 


To avoid having two colors of tempera paint run to- 
gether, the artist started the deer applying only light 
tan, Since the cow was done in colored pencil, the 
artist was able to use tints of all the colors he wanted 
in his final picture. 


The artist rendered the cat with @ combination of white 
tempera paint and colored pencils on colored paper. 
First he painted in the white areas. Even in this early 
stage the artist used care in drawing basic structure 
‘and details. 


After the ton dried, the artist added medium brown 
shadows to the deer. Notice how he left the colored 
poper show through for middle tones. The artist gave 
the cow form by using o dark brown pencil for the 
important shadow oreas. 


After the white paint dried, the artist started to add 
some of the colored pencil work to the cat. Notice 
how the artist kept the areas quite simple. He did not 
become overly detailed with the texture, but lay in 
large masses of color. 


contrast, The cow also has white hig 
ing the cow, the artist darkened the shai 
‘added details. 


In order to finish this drawing of the cat, the artis! 
‘added details, but he didn’t attempt to draw each| 
individual hair. it’s especially interesting to note that} 
he allowed the green of the poper to show through| 
for shadows on the white areas. 


Colored Art by Walter J. Wilwerding. 


Clark Bronson: Wildlife Illustrator 


4 You can produce works of art with a simple pencil just as surely 

as you can with a full palette of color. Here you see the truth of 

jj \ 3 ve this idea expressed in the pencil and full color art of Clark Bronson. 

) Mr. Bronson is a graduate of Art Instruction Schools and one of 

America’s most promising young wild life illustrators. His love for 

his subject and his sensitive handling of detail can be seen in these 

illustrations of the fox and lynx. Even in the preliminary sketches 

of the fox, done especially for this textbook, Mr. Bronson’s strict 
attention to detail is evident. 

A believer in using the subjects in “your own back yard,” he 
consistently sketches and paints the inhabitants of his home state, 
Utah. This location gives him a wide choice of animals ranging 
from the smallest ground squirrel to the mighty clk. Yet, state 
boundaries are by no means limitations for creative art work. Mr. 
Bronson is interested in drawing animals from every area of the 
globe. 

This full color painting of the lynx appeared on the cover of 
the Utah State Fish and Game Magazine. The final pencil render- 
ing of the red fox also ran in this publication. Cooperative effort 
by The Director of the State of Utah Department of Fish and 
Game, The Chief of Information and Education and the Editor 
of the Utah State Fish and Game Magazine, made it possible for 
Art Instruction Schools to use these superb illustrations, 


Baouyon 


Corns. 


Ant courtesy of Utah State Fish and Game Magazine. 
Art by Clark Bronson. 


First the ortist sketched the outline of this fox. After he fin- 
ished the outline, he lightly suggested the important shadow 
‘reas to show form. Notice how he kept the shadows light 
‘ond put in guide lines to locate the white areas. 


In this stage of the drawing, the artist began to darken the 
shadow areas and started to add details. He used o sketchy 
pencil technique to suggest the animal's fur. By dark 

the shadows the artist gave the fox solidity: o three di 
sional quality. 


The completed drawing is a fine example of pencil render- 
ing. Notice how well the detailed pencil work gives the fur 
«@ soft, realistic eppearance. The artis’s skillful use of light 
and dark areas makes this drawing interesting and realistic. 


Art courtesy of Utah State Fish and Game Magazine. 
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Amphibians and Reptiles 


Amphibians and reptiles are two cla 


ses of animals that present 
many challenges and rewards to the serious artist. People without 
the artist's trained eye usually know little about these animals, but 
the photographs and drawings on these pages will show what inter- 
esting and challenging subjects they can be 

Both snakes and lizards will offer you many opportunities for 
cresting color studies, for they often have bold bands of yellow, 
red, and many other striking colors, Untrained people may think 
of reptiles and amphibians as “lowly creatures,” but the artist will 
observe their grace of line, interesting textures, and varied colors 
as exciting subjects for his art. 


Since these animals are not as common in zoos as land animals, 
you won't have many chances for life-study. Consequently you will 
Want to start a good file of photographs and drawings to work from. 
Remember — if you master the rendering of amphibians and rep- 
tiles as well as more 


ommon animals like horses, dogs, and cats, 
ue as an artist will be much greater. And don’t forget to 
practice with different mediums; draw the turtle with pencil, then 
do it with ink, and then again with charcoal, Each medium will 
provide you with different and exciting problems ...each will be 


fun for you to solve 


~ Photo by Ewing Galloway. 
Like the snoke, this lizard has a “scaly” skin — an im- 
portont thing to remember for a realistic rendering. 
And don't forget proportion! This fellow has a very 
long tail. 


Rendering this garter snake may seem simple, but see how 
well you can “catch” its “fluid” line, and the color stripes 
‘on its body. Remember — its basic form is a cylinder and 


20 your art should suggest this. 


Photograph by Ewing Galloway 


This turtle will give you on exciting chance for a study in 
the contrasting textures of its hard, smooth shell and its 
rough, wrinkled skin, 


Photograph by Harold M. Lambert. 


Notice the characteristic “side-to-side” coil of the snake. 
Carefully study the texture and pattern of this rattlesnake’s 
scales and observe how they are combined with the color 
markings around its body. 


The frog is an amphibian and must always have moist skin — 
something you will want to remember when rendering the 
highlights. 


Photo by Harold M. Lambert 


Drawing From Photographs 
There will be many times when you will have to draw from photo- 
graphs that are not perfectly clear or in which the subject is not 
in the exact pose that you need. The creative artist should be able 
and willing to make certain changes to suit his purposes. For exam- 
ple, the artist can “fll in” those parts of the alligator photograph 
that are not clear by studying other photos, looking at live or stuffed 
alligators, or drawing upon his own knowledge of them. 

The second drawing of the lobster is a good example of the 
artist's use of his imagination to interpret his subject creatively. 


In the second step, the artist applied opaque wash to 
firmly establish the suggestions of his pencil drawing. 
Notice how he varied the tones of 
brush techniques to render the varying scale and spine 
textures. Compare this stage with the photograph and 
see how “fuzzy” and shadowed areas of the photo 
have been clearly defined by the artist, so that his 
final rendering is even clearer and more detailed than 
his model! 


ANIMAL DRAWING. 


The photograph was used only as a guide to the construction of 
the body; from there the artist gave his imagination free rein. The 
lobster is a “crustacean,” and is included in this section because 
the problems of artistic rendering that it presents are similar to 
those of the amphibians and reptiles. 

Study the step-by-step drawings of the alligator, comparing them 
with each other and with the photograph. Don't be satisfied until 
you understand how the artist has achieved all the effects of his 
final rendering. 


The photograph on the left served as 
the model for both of these drawings. 
In this realistic drawing, the artist has 
clarified the “Yan” of the lobster’s tail 
5 well as the construction of the legs. 


In this drawing, the artist’ free use of his i 
has given a real commercial fair to the 
stylized lobster could easily be used for a menu cover. 


In the first step, the artist used pencil to draw the alli- 
gator’s basic position and shape, and made working 
“suggestions” of the texture. 


In this third step, the artist completed the overall tex- 
ture with dry brush technique and sharpened the detail 
with careful application of the opaque wash. Such an 
accurate rendering as this can't be done in a hurry! 
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Drawing Fish—Fish Action 


Many animal artists find fish to be a truly exciting subject . . . and 
with very good reason. This sleek underwater creature, who swims 
with such casual, even lazy grace, can snatch a fly out of the air 
with deadly speed and accuracy or battle a fisherman's line in a 
frenzy of flashing violence. 

These drawings were done with an HB charcoal pencil and were 
drawn from action photos and stuffed or mounted fish. You may 
also want to study the coloring, markings, fin locations, and body 
shapes of various fish at your nearest aquarium. And when you 
do detailed drawings from dead fish, you can obtain many of the < 
positions of a fighting fish by simply curving the body and tail of = 
your model, 


Fish by Walter J. Wilwerding. 
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ANIMAL DRAWING 


ventral fin 


spiny dorsal fin 


Construction 


As the skeleton of the fish above shows, the bone construction of 
a fish is rather simple. It has a skull, of course, and a spine with 
ribs and a tail attached. Unlike the other animals we have studied, 
however, the fish does not have real arm and leg bones. Fins take 
the place of the arms and legs, and the fin bones are not attached 
to the spine in any manner, Instead the fins are imbedded in 
muscles in the fleshy part of the fish's body. The fins do not need 
the support of the spine the way our legs and arms do because the 
fish's fins do not support its body. The fish uses its fins simply to 
swim and guide itself as it moves through the water. 

As the accompanying outline illustrations show, the shapes of 
fish vary greatly. Some have short, plump bodies, and others are 
long and slender. There are also distinct differences in the loca- 
tion and construction of the fins of various fish. You will note, 
however, that all of the fish of a certain family have the same fin 
arrangement. For instance, the sunfish at the top of the stack be- 
longs to the same family as the bass pictured just below it. (All 
freshwater bass, in fact, belong to the freshwater sunfish family.) 
Note that each has a spiny dorsal fin that is connected to the soft 
dorsal fin at back and each has an anal fin on the lower body 
with several extra spines in front of that fin. 

The third fish in this line is a perch. Here you sce the spiny 
dorsal fin standing up like a sail in front of the soft dorsal fin. 
You should note that the two fins are not connected as they were 
with the bass. You will find this same fin arrangement on all the 
members of the freshwater perch family and even on the so-called 
walleyed pike and sand pike, which are not properly pike at all, 
but belong to the perch family. 

‘The fourth fish from the top gives you the fin arrangement that 
is typical of the trout and the salmon both, as the two belong to the 
same family. Note that the trout has no spiny dorsal fin but only a 
soft dorsal fin near the center of its back. Further back, near the 
tail, there is also a little nubbin of a fin called the adipose fin. The 
trout's ventral fin is set far back on the belly instead of being 
located underneath the pectoral fin as with the sunfish, bass, and 
perch. Some call this fin the pelvic fin on the trout, but this is not 
really correct since fish do not have a pelvis. 

The fifth fish in this line is the well-known pike. This is the true 
pike, found all over the world. In the pike family we find both the 
pickerel and the muskellunge. On the pike, the dorsal fin and the 
anal fin are set far back on the long body. The ventral fin, however, 
is set about in the center of the lower body between the anal and 
pectoral fins. 
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Sketching Fish 


Here is an outline drawing of a fish to illustrate the general 
proportions of the body and fins. Notice that the body of 
the fish is primarily composed of curved lines. 


This sketch indicates how the artist de 
pie. He added rays to the fins and used diagonally crossing 
lines to locate the scales. 


On the drawing of the crappie's 
head, notice the details of the pes 


mouth, eye and gill covers. Also 
note how the scales of the head are 
arranged. The heads of fish vary in 
shape just as much as their bodies 
do. 


This head of @ pike shows you its details ond markings. 
Notice how different this head is from the crappie’s head. 
The pike is a more elongated fish, and so, the head is also 
longer. 


ped a black crap- 


Rendering the dorsal fin of o crap- 

ie is quite easy. After the fin is 
‘outlined, add the spines and rays. 
Then, use light shading between the 
spines and rays to show the mork- 


Avery special pattern is seen 
in the arrangement of the 
rays on the fins. They branch 
out 


the center of the fin, 
ey also branch out at 


This cross section diagram shows the 
thickness of the fish body in relation 
to its height. Fish vary in this respect. 
While some are quite thick (the ex- 
ponded blow fish) others are very 
thin (the angel fish). 


Ilustrated here are the rays of the 
tail. Tail rays are very similar to 
those of the fins; they also look like 
the branches of a tree! 


COCNY 
SCANS 
WU X 
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Observe how the artist used free- 
hand lines to sketch the position of 
the fish scales. After he drew in 
these diagonal, crosshatched lines, 
he added the rounded edges of the 
scales in the diamond shaped areas. 


This side-view illustrates what hap- 
pens when the pike opens its mouth 
wide. Compare this outline drawing 
to the completed rendering. Both 
drawings were done in charcoal 
pencil, but the artist has created two 
completely different effects. 


If you were viewing a pike from 
above, you would probably see 
something very much like this. The 
three pike that are pictured here 
veer all drawn from freshly-caught 


Studies by Walter J. Wilwerding. 
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WHAT TO DO 


With the aid of step-by-step art in the textbook and these photos, 
you can practice drawing scales and details on fish. Concentrate 
on the form of the fish when you are drawing these details. The 
fish's most noticeable forms are on the head and on the underside 
of the body. Careful placement of fins, and accurate structure of 
the tail and gills are also important. 


If you do your first sketches on tracing paper, you can “flop” 
your paper over to study a reverse image. This is similar to looking 
in a mirror to check the proportions of your drawing. One of the 
big reasons for using pencil and tracing paper is that you can make 
improvements easily and very quickly. 


Photograph by Ewing Galloway. 


ANIMAL DRAWING. 
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WHAT TO DO 


Fish are active, lively subjects and you need to capture this “life” 
in your artwork. Use these photos to practice action drawings of 
fish. To suggest a swimming action, give a turn or twist to the fish's 
lower body and tail. This same twisting movement is necessary in 
a jumping action, and of course, it should be more violent. By 


Photos of mounted fish by Art Tourangeau. 


including some ripples, bubbles or “spray” around your jumping 
fish, you can give a livelier impression to your art. Study Mr. 
Wilwerding’s drawings in the introduction to see this. And then, use 
your imagination and go after some plunging, thrashing “beauties’ 
of your own. 
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Editor's Note: Les Kouba, the nationally known animal artist and 
tor of the American Wildlife Art Gallery, has been good enough 
to give us a firsthand account of how he developed a water color 


llustration. In the following pages, you will see and read the exact 
‘eps Mr. Kouba used in preparing art for a sports editorial published 
in the United States and Canada. This was a special wildlife feature 
nd Mr. Kouba was commissioned because of his years of experience 

J thorough knowledge of animal drawing and painting. 

We are proud of Les Kouba as he is a graduate of Art Instruction 
Schools. At the age of 14 he began studying with us and in his own 
cords he says, “I had always wanted to be an animal artist, and the 
course gave me the know-how and confidence to pursue that desire.” 


feel you will agree that the art work on these pages proves he has 
chieved his goal. We also feel that the helpful hints found in his 
p-by-step demonstrations will show you how to improve your own 


artistic skills 


Painting a Brook Trout 


Les C. Kouba 
As soon as I received my assignment, I went through my files to 
check my material on brook trout. Although I'm famil with this 
fish, 'm in the habit of assembling as much visual information as 
I can before starting any art assignment. For this illustration I was 
able to make use of a slide taken several years earlier on a fishing 
trip to God's River in Manitoba, Canada, Seeing this slide revived 
pleasant memories, and I immediately began to envision a variety 
of de 
Most artists do their thinking on paper, and I'm no exception. 
1 started to make many thumbnail sketches trying to find the best 
way to portray the beauties of this fish. These small sketches might 
appear as scribbles to some students, and therefore I did not in- 
clude them here, Actually, they are very, very rough and are only 
gstone to get me going 
One comment I would like to mention before describing the first 
jonstration drawing is about my use of color. All the hues in 
these illustrations were done with a little more brightness and in- 
tensity than are normally seen in nature. I paint this way because 
the published art work is never as rich as it was in the original. 
In the process of photographing and printing, the colors often seem 
to go “flat”. Therefore, to compensate for this, I “zip” up the color 
on all my art that is to be reproduced in magazines or newspapers. 


ns. 


a steppi 


Although this photo is not in color, the pattern and 
markings of the fish are clearly inguishable. The 
artist used this photo as one of his models for the 
trout drawing. When you select photographs to work 
from, you should be sure they show the texture and 
details of the animal. 


In this first drawing you will notice the completeness 
that | use even in the first full size pencil sketch, Be- 
cause of my years making studies from nature, and 
because of the information | get from my clippings 
ond slides, | can pin down the details quite fast. On 
the initial sketch, I'm interested in getting the shape 
of the fish drawn correctly. The action and propor- 
tions ore very important, too. I'm also very conscious 
of the shadow areas | want in my picture. No doubt 
you have learned from your own studies that a strong 
light ond shadow pattern is very necessary to show 
the form of your subject. The depth or three-dimen- 
sional aspect of your picture can also be suggested 
by using shading. 


Art by Les Kouba. 
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In the second sketch | spent a great deol of time 
veloping details. The brook trout has very defi 
color patterns, and in realistic art these must all be 
carefully noted. Before using any color, however, | 
pointed over each of these details with a liquid 

This liquid solution gives the som 
rubber cement or mai 
the paper. Where the mask is 0 

dries, no paint can penetrate. | used the mask on 
the upper belly of the fish, the fins, the markings on 
the side, and the area around the fish's mouth and 
eye. The ripples on the water around the fly and the 
fly itself were also masked out. You can see in the 
next demonstration that these areas have remained 
free of color even though a wash was painted over 
them. 
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Here is my first water color wash. | started with o 
strong blue at the top of the page and worked from 
the top down, gradvally thinning the blue and adding 
@ rich gold. The paper was moistened with a sponge 
before the wash was applied to help the color flow 
more smoothly. The white oreas that are masked 
show up very clearly in this stage. Even though the 
water colors were floated over the entire picture, 
these details remained un-colored. The color could 
not penetrate through the protective masking. Loter 
| removed the mask to use the white poper for high- 
lights ond additional colors. 

Note that | did let some of the background yellow 
cover certain areas of the fish. With slight chang 
in hue ond value, this same color serves for the olive 
green which is one of the strong characteristics of the 
brook trout. 
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Now you can see that most of my efforts are directed 
to the colorations and markings on the fish. The 
trout is the most important element in this picture and 
therefore | wanted to establish the color and values 
on it before finishing the background. Actually, the 
degree of color and value used in the background 
were kept slightly subdued so that they did not de- 
tract from the fish. 

For realistic art like this, you need to be very core- 
ful with the colors and details. The onimal artist who 
can't get out to see a live specimen will find that a 
clipping file is an absolute necessity. Simple back- 
grounds like the rocks in this illustration can be done 
without much reference; however, more complex set- 
tings should be based on photos or clippings if they 
are to be rendered authentically. 


Here is the finished painting of the brook trout as it 
‘appeared in syndicated papers across the U.S. and 
Canada. By comparing this with the previous demon- 
stration, you can see that | added more color to the 
ripples on the water. These white highlights were too 
vid and therefore competed with the fish for atten- 
tion. On the fish itself, a few small shadows near the 
gills, pectoral fin ond tail were important to illustrate 
the form. Next, | increased the color on the for 
ground rocks to get @ better balance between them 
and the bright hues on the fish. The shadow under 
the trout was also darkened. Finally, the May fly was 
rendered in det 
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Drawing Birds—Bone and Feather Anatomy 


The wings of « bird are its arms, and as you can see above, the 
wing bones closely correspond to the bones in the human arm. The 
end of a bird's wing even gives evidence of hand and finger bones. 

The bird’s muscle structure is not so important to the artist, as 
4 bird's muscles are entirely hidden by feathers, and it is this 
feather arrangement that the artist must learn. As you study vari- 
ous birds, you will soon realize that all birds have the same or 
similar feather arrangements. For instance, the feather arrange- 
ment on an eagle is like the feather arrangement on the large 
hawks we call buzzard hawks, the red-tailed hawks, the red- 
shouldered hawks, and the broad-winged hawks. Get into the 
habit of counting the wing and tail feathers (the large, so-called 
quill feathers) on birds, You will find that each specific kind of 
bird has a certain number of these wing and tail feathers. You 
must have this feather count correct because too few or too many 
feathers drawn on the wings of a flying bird would be as incorrect 
as drawing a man's hand with four or six fingers. 

It is equally important that you study the ways in which the 
feathers vary in shape. As the picture above clearly shows, the 
sapering at the ends of the primary wing feathers is quite sharp. 
This extreme tapering helps to give these feathers the strength and 
maneuverability required of them in flight. The tail feathers also 
vary in shape according to their location. The two center tail feath- 


ers are somewhat rounded at the tip, while the tips of the other 
feathers become flatter and blunter as the feathers move toward the 
outside, away from the center feathers. 

The feather itself is made up of a long, thin shaft with slender, 
fur-like barbs growing out on two sides. We usually think of these 
barbs as being equal in length on each side of the shaft, but if you 
look at the wing and the tail feathers that are detailed above, you 
will see that the barbs on the front (or leading) edge of each 
feather are much shorter than the barbs on the rear (or trailing) 
edge. This important characteristic is most obvious on the primary 
wing feathers. The same is less obvious, but equally true of the 
secondary wing feathers and the tail feathers. Examine the tail 
feathers, above, and you will see that the barbs of the two center 
feathers are evenly divided by the feather shafts. Then study the 
detail of the outside feather on the right and you will notice that 
the shaft is set to the right of the center of the feather. It is a fact 
that as the feathers move away from the center of the tail, the 
barbs on the leading edge of each feather become shorter, while 
the barbs on the trailing (or inside) edge become longer. 

Always be alert for this kind of detail when you study drawings, 
photographs, and stuffed or live birds. 

Continuing our study of bone and feather anatomy, we suggest 
that you place the bird's skeleton beside some of the other animal 


skeletons shown in this lesson. Note that the arrangement of tne 
bird's leg bones is similar to that of the other animals. Many birds 
have four toes —the rear toe with just one bone, the inside toe 
having two bones, the center toe with three bones, and the outside 
toe with four bones. Not all birds, however, have four toes. The 
ostrich has only two and some shore birds have only three. Re- 
gardless of the number of toes, the joints of the toes on most birds 
are quite visible beneath the skin of the foot. It is also interesting 
to note that a bird’s breastbone or keel bone, found just below the 
ribs, acts primarily as an anchor for the powerful muscles that 
control the wings. 


finger bones. 


hand bones 
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Notice the feather arrangement on the wings of the eagle pic 
tured here. These feathers overlap in a certain way so that the 
arrangement on the topside of the wing is different than the ar- 
rangement on the underside. Here the underside of the eagle's left 
wing and the topside of its right wing are exposed so that the dif- 
ferences can be examined. On the underside of the near wing, the 
lower edges of the wing feathers are almost entirely visible. On the 
topside of the far wing, however, the lower edges of the feathers 
are somewhat covered and, instead, the upper edges of the feathers 
are the most apparent. 

Eagles by Charles Murphy. 


Sustained Studies 


Right from the start, let us have no false ideas about experienced 
artists who draw and paint birds, Th 
rized every single detail of form and 
birds in existe 


essarily memo- 
ather markings of all the 
¢ today. These artists often draw and paint from 
photos, stuffed birds, and even from dead birds. The artist memo- 
rizes as many of the details as he can and then checks up on him- 
elf with photos and models. Audubon himself shot birds to use 
as models so that he could study them carefully and at close range 
as he painted. 


Art by Walter J. Wilwerding. 


These studies of the robin were made by direct 
observation. It's always better to draw directly 
from nature because photos tend to flatten the 
forms of the subject. 


These small action sketches of the robin were made as the 
artist observed it perched outside his studio window. Com- 
ining study of live birds in action and sustained drawings 
of dead specimens, is the ideal way for an animal artist to 
improve his knowledge and drawing ability. 


When you make studies, you should first lightly sketch the carefully render these with pencil, charcoal, ink or wash. 
general outlines or shapes. Make several drawings by mov- Work patiently to get the details correct — they will moke 
ing around to view your subject from different angles. Then wonderful references for future paintings. 
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This robin lost its life by flying against a window. Each year 
thousands of birds are killed in similar accidents. However, 
these unfortunates make excellent models to draw and 
study. 


Taking @ photo is a quick and easy procedure to keep de- 
tailed studies for future reference, You will probably re- 
member more, however, if you take the time to draw your 
model! 


You can pin the wings in various positions to study the 
feather and color arrangements. This wing, pinned on white 
cardboard, shows the wing os it would appear in flight. 


Here is a good black and white study of a duck’s wing. 
Notice how the artist has created the feeling of feathers 
with the careful use of detail. 
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Studying the Parts 


The artist who did the parts on these two pages, knows the value 
of careful practice. Too often students feel that if they can get the 
general shapes of objects they don’t need to study them in detail. 
However, the ability to draw details plays an important role in all 
realistic drawing. 

In order to draw detailed parts of birds, you will have to do 
some practicing. If you are fortunate enough to live near a 200, you 
should take advantage of it and sketch the different types of birds 
you find there. If you don’t have access to a 200, you can get refer- 
ence material from your local library. In a way, drawing detailed 
Parts from photographs can be more effective than drawing from 
life. Animals are not always the most willing subjects, and their 
movements make detailed drawings difficult. With a good photo 
you can get a close-up view of any part you want, and you can 
spend as much time as you need developing it. 

When you begin to study the parts of birds, look for the things 
they all have in common. Compare the textures of their skin and 
feathers as well as the shapes of their heads, feet and bodies. Why 
don’t you start your part studies by sketching the heads and feet 
‘on these two pages? 


Studies by Charles Murphy. 
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Sketching at the Zoo 


In order to do realistic animal drawings, you will have to become 
familiar with the characteristics of the animals you want to draw. 
You can learn about shapes and details from photographs, but if 
you have the opportunity, you should do some sketching at a z00. 
When you draw from life you not only become familiar with the 
details and colors of animals, you also can observe their actions. 
The only drawback to sketching at the zoo is that animals will not 

pose” for you, And while this makes detailed studies almost 
impossible, you can make quick action sketches that you can 
develop later. 

Because the animals at the zoo will be moving around, you will 
have to work quickly and from simple to complex. This will help 
you get the most out of your sketching time. If you remember 
to always establish the main shapes and lines, you will learn to 
“capture” the pose with a minimum of effort. And even though 
you won't be able to get “all” of the details and shading done, you 
will be able to make finished drawings from your sketches (with 
the help of photos) 

Actually, you can use any medium you want when you draw 
from life, but because you will be moving around, it's wise to use 
as few tools as possible, Pencils and charcoal work well for sketch- 
ing and you can use them with almost any paper. If you get a 
sketchbook you won't have to carry your drawing board with you 
(the cardboard backing of the sketchbook serves as a drawing 
board). And because the pages are connected, your sketches are 
always exactly where you left them. 

Study the techniques the artist used for the sketches on this page. 
Notice how he used a fast and free style to create the poses and 
important shapes. Practice making quick sketches — see how much 
you can draw in a minute, 
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The artist made the first drawing at the 
200. He worked for general shapes, not 
for details. Later, at his studio, the artist 
transferred the sketch to good paper and 
developed the second drawing. He re- 
ferred to photos of ducks when he added 
the details. 


—~ This is @ fine example of an action 
sketch. The artist worked quickly and 
was primarily concerned with the 
action. He was not worried about 
fine details —he established only 
the main shapes and forms. 


e After the artist did the first sketch at the 
200, he transferred it to good paper (in 
- 7 his studio) and looked at a photo when 
— a he rendered the details. After he finished 
the second drawing, he rendered the third 
duck in opaque wash. 


Art by David Kline. 
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WHAT TO DO 


There are times when you may want to draw birds in flight, and 
there will be other occasions when you may want to draw perched 
or stationary birds. A good artist should be able to make a pleasing 
and exciting picture of either. 

Using these “still bird studies,” experiment with a variety of 
mediums to see how interesting you can make each one of your 


drawings. And, of course, you must remember that basic drawings, 
shapes, proportions and details, are extremely important regardless 
of the rendering medium you use. When you are drawing, you can 
often find errors by studying your work in a mirror. Do this even 
when using the finished rendering mediums. Stop periodically and 
check your work, and you will end up with more successful results. 
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WHAT TO DO 


Using these photos as a guide, make at least six practice drawings, 
two for each bird. Don't hurry with your artwork and remember 
to use different mediums: pencil, colored pencil, transparent wash 
and opaque wash. 

The studies of the sea gull and the hawk can be finished with 
precise feather definition and color markings. However, if you 
want the same degree of detail on the Canadian goose, you will 
have to use the feather charts of the eagle in your textbook. In 
your art career, you will often need to combine basic information 
from textbooks with what you are able to observe from nature or 
from photographs, Cultivate this style of working from two and 
three different sources of information. 


Photo of Hawk courtesy of Ken Carlson, 


Photo courtesy of U.S. Department of the Interior. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Photograph by Freelance Photographers Guild, Inc. 
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Birds In Flight 


To draw birds in actual flight, it is an excellent idea to practice 
drawing the wings of birds until you know their construction and 
feather arrangement by heart. Also collect all the good photographs 
of birds in fight that you can find and take your own photographs 
whenever possible. For example, Walter Wilwerding photographs 
birds in flight with a telephoto lens and at a speed of no less than 


These views show some of the most chorac- 
teristic wing positions of a Mallard duck in 
flight. Hunting and fishing magazines will 
help you to study various actions of game 
birds in flight. 


This firs illustration shows the Mallard “banking” or rolling 
its body, a maneuver used just before coming into a turn. 


250th of a second. These mallard studies were made with the help 
of photographs that he collected over the years. When you draw 
or paint flocks of ducks, you don’t need any more feather detail 
than he has shown on these charcoal sketches, These sketches 
were done with an HB charcoal pencil. 


Ducks by Walter J. Wilwerding. 


When landing, all birds spread thei tail feathers into a fan 
shape to slow themselves with more wind resistance. 


Here are different views of o duck as it drops down to land. 
Note the change in the position of the head. Special flight 
patterns like this can be studied by observing birds through 
@ telescope or binoculars. 


The last set of drawings shows a Mallard lifting itself out 
of the water. When painting a group of birds, a variety of 


{ wing positions adds interest and action to the picture. 
/ 
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Photograph courtesy of Museum of Natural History, U. of M. 


This photograph was taken at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory on the University of Minnesota campus. The two birds 
in the foreground are stuffed, and the ones in the back- 
ground are painted on the wall. 


The outline or bosic shape is the starting point for most pre- 
liminary sketches. Whether you work from nature, or plan a 
full color illustration in your studio, the outline of the bird is 
important. Here you see how the artist worked out the basic 
shapes of the pheasant in his first pencil sketch, To observe 
these, and also the form of the pheasant, a colored slide and 
a stuffed bird were used. 


Game Birds in Color 


Painting and drawing game birds can be a challenging and reward- 
ing field. But, an artist who follows this specialized area must be 
a good student of nature because his audience will be quick to spot 
poor work, Hunters and sportsmen know how game birds look and 
they want to see them painted accurately. If you like drawing 
pheasants, ducks, geese and quail, and if you train your natural 
talents, you will find a large group of people anxious to see your art. 

‘These step-by-step demonstrations were executed by Dave Kline, 
an instructor at Art Instruction Schools. Mr. Kline is a serious 
painter with a special interest in the wild birds and animals of the 
‘Americas. In his student days, Dave was a faithful visitor at the 
Como Park Zoo in Saint Paul where he made quick sketches of 
the z00's furred and feathered inhabitants. In recent years, Mr. 
Kline has been spending more time in his studio painting from 
stuffed specimens, He realizes that working from the “real thing” 
is the most valuable teacher yet he also agrees that photos and 
slides can be a great aid for busy commercial artists. 
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Some artists like to make a black and white value sketch 
before starting in color. This sketch serves os a “map” to dic- 
fate the values in the picture. If you don’t use this method, 
you can keep all the color-values light at first and then gradu- 
ally develop them. The artist used this technique here and also 
thinned his paints to a transparent consistency. Starting trans- 
parent is another wise method as it enables you to change 
colors later with thicker more opaque paint. 


Students are often too anxious to give their art a finished look 
by painting the feather markings on their birds. A trained 
artist, however, realizes that these are “the frosting on the 
cake,” and that the basic structure is more important. There- 
fore, thoughtful attention to value and color relationships must 
come before any final rendering. While doing this ort, the 
artist constantly studied his work in a mirror. Seeing your 
drawing in reverse, in a mirror, often reveals many small errors. 


This final painting is really a simple rendition when compared 
with a live pheasant. In this art many details have been sim- 
plified or eliminated. This knowledge of what to leave out is 
ne element that sets the creative artist aport from the camera. 
And, making these changes in tempera is easily accomplished 
because of the paint’s consistency. You can work light over 
dork, as on the bird's upper wing, or dork over light, the 
method used on the tail. 


Drawings by David Kline. 
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Student Gallery 


Everytime you find a good drawing in a magazine or newspaper, 
you should add it to your art file. As you save these drawings, 
ize that no two artists work exactly alike. And be- 
cause all artists do have their own special techniques and methods, 
drawing you collect can give you new rendering ideas and 
inspiration 


you will re: 


When you don’t know what to draw, you will often be able to 
find an interesting subject just by fipping through your file. Fin- 
ished art work can suggest subject matter antl serve as a model. 


In addition to using drawings for models, you will also be able to 
learn much about different rendering techniques by drawing from 
finished art. Don't be afraid to try other artists’ rendering styles — 
you will get some interesting results by imitating their techniques. 
‘And the knowledge you gain from copying will help you develop 
your own rendering style. 

The pictures in this gallery were done by some of Art Instruction 
Schools’ students. As you study the art, you will find it especially 
interesting to note the various techniques the artists have used. 


This onimal painting was done by Joseph 
Lowrence. Mr. Lawrence, student of Art In- 


the horse. 


This animal head was done by student Joaquim 
A. G. Albino. Notice how the artist used wet on 
dry to give texture to this opaque wath drawing. 


wennal 
This animal drawing by student Francis Woszak 
illustrates the use of contrast. By keeping the back- 
ground simple, the artist placed emphasis upon 


struction Schools, did the picture in tempera 
paint. 


Phil Hexom used both pen and brush for this 
ink drawing of the zebra. This Art Instruction 
Schools student controsted fine pen work and 
bold brush strokes for variety and interest. 
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A Notice how Mrs. Alice O’Mara 
suggested fur on this kitten. She 
did not draw “every” hair, but 

she suggested hair masses. 


This decorative drawing of a turtle 
was done by student Sharon Reeves. 
While the turtle is stylized for effect, 
it sil has @ “turtle” quality. 


@ 


Hollice Smith, student of Art Instruction Schools. 
Mrs. Smith gave the picture unity by keeping the 
bird and the background loose and free. 


Eugene La France did this decorative bird 
in opaque wash. He has given the draw- 
ing bulk ond form without using many 
details. 


ANIMAL DRAWING 


The fox in this picture, by Louis Jones, is 
especially effective because of the back- 
ground. The background gives the draw- 
ing an appealing, natural quality. 


Former Art Instruction Schools’ student Bob Kuhn established a 
national reputation doing wildlife illustrations for Sports Afield, 
Field and Stream, Argosy and the Reader's Digest. He has now 
officially retired from the field of illustration so that he can devote 
full time to painting. Without an art director or an editor looking 
over his shoulder he can pursue his craft at a more leisurely pace. 

Mr. Kuhn’s paintings may be inspired by one of the many colored 


slides he has taken or from a gesture drawing in his sketch book or 
from one of his thumbnail doodle-sketches. When the design is 
ready for development, he goes to tracing paper and works out a 
careful pencil study of the animal and his surroundings. This art is 
enlarged mechanically and transferred to a sheet of ¥%4”” untem- 
pered masonite. The number of elements in the composition dictate 
the size of the masonite. These boards are precut and range from 


Courtesy of Mrs, Dean Porter, Brownsville, Texas 


The full-color paintings on these pages were published 
in Sports Afield magazine. These paintings and the 
black ond white sketches all appear in the book, The 
Animal Art of Bob Kuhn published by North Light 
ers, 37 Franklin St,, Westport, Conn, 06880. 


The painting’s long horizontal format helps express 
the idea of the Kongoni'’s flight for life. The impression 


A crusty old buffalo bull stands defiantly near his 
woter hole. The animal's stance suggests strength and 
power. Much of Mr. Kuhn's success comes from his 
ability to capture the personality and mood of his 
subjects. 


of movement is further intensified by the flowing, 
overlapping shapes of the wild dogs. 


Courtesy of Jone Codding, Santa Rosa, California 
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14” by 30” to 30” by 48” or larger. White, dulled with raw umber 
or ochre, is applied to the masonite to establish a colored ground. 
This “toning” and the remaining picture is rendered in acrylic paint. 
Unlike many artists working in acrylics, Mr. Kuhn does not use any 
of the available mediums to thin the paint. He feels that plain water 
is quite satisfactory. Acrylic, he says, can be applied thickly, like 
vil, or thinly, much like transparent watercolor. 


Horizontal stripes of light and shadow create depth 
and space. The strong vertical trees prevent the hori- 
zontals from becoming overpowering. Such design 
techniques come from making hundreds and hundreds 
of drawings and paintings. 


ANIMAL DRAWING 


In his book Mr. Kuhn goes into more specifics on using scrap, 
animal personality and gesture, his various painting tools and so on. 
Throughout he talks about the importance of sketching from life. 
He recommends that students start with subjects close to home, a 
dog, a cat, farm animals. He also encourages frequent sketching 
trips to the zoo. 


Since the age of ten, Bob Kuhn has been a faithful 
Visitor to the 200 —with sketch book in hand, He 
emphasizes the importance of sketching from life 
soying, “To be on animal artist is to be a life-long 
student.” 


Courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. David Allen, Nanyuki, Kenya 


black and white study, The art is sprayed with workable fixative 
and dry-mounted on a smooth white mat board. Washes of color 
are floated directly over this mounted, fixed charcoal drawing. Mr. 
full range of color mediums, acrylics, colored inks, 
ques and even passages of airbrush. Touches of 
pastel further enrich his art giving them a loose, impressionistic 
character. 


Schelling uses 
watercolors, 0} 


With his thoughtful and thorough preparation as ground work, 
Mr. Schelling can proceed confidently with a finished painting. As 
he says, “A painting docs take quite a while to complete: make 
sure the idea is worth the effort.”" 


These sketches, printed actucl size, represent some of the work 
the artist does in preparation for painting or illustration ossign- 
ment. His thorough knowledge of his subject allows him to draw 
convincing actions. The simple patterns of light and dark show 
his concern with arranging designs which “read” clearly. 
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Brookie 


The unusual underwater lighting effects give George Schelling’s work 
«a conviction of reality. 


Checking Up On Yourself 


As you continue your studies of animal drawing there are some 
principles you should remember. This check list will remind you of 


some of the most important point 


in the Animal Drawing section. 


Do You Remember That: 


2: 
as 


4. 
. While the skeleton of an animal can be compared to a man’s, 


If you can draw the horse, cow, deer, cat and dog you will 
be able to draw a multitude of similar wild animals. 

Most mammals have seven vertebrae in their necks. 

In animals, the proportions as well as the size are different 
in the adult and the young. 

Wings of a bird can be compared to the arms of a man. 


it is different in proportions, structure and names. 


. You do not always have to use detailed drawing techniques 


when you render animals. 


The three different views of the same basic idea shows 
how the artist experiments with various arrangements 
to find the one most esthetically pleasing. 


7. Feather structure differs from one feather to another — it 
varies in size and proportion to suit a particular job. 
8, You can use photographs for models, especially when you 
are doing detailed studies. 
9. The fin bones are not attached to the spine in any manner. 
10. The animal's form is defined by highlight and shadow. 
Did You: 
1. Try drawing from animal books you found in the library? 
2. Go to 2.200 to practice your action sketching? 
3. Draw the animals you saw in your neighborhood? 
4, Find your knowledge of the human skeleton helped you 
learn the characteristics of the animal skeleton? 
5. Have fun? 
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